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ECONOMIC FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Memorandum by the Under Secretary 


[Released to the press May 3] 


Following is the complete and accurate text 
of the memorandum left by Mr. Sumner Welles 
with M. Paul Reynaud, French Minister of Fi- 
nance, on March 9, 1940. Excerpts and various 
translated texts of the memorandum have ap- 
peared in the European press. 


“The base of the economic foreign policy of 
the United States is as follows: 

“One. Sound international trade relations 
are an indispensable foundation of economic 
wellbeing within nations and of enduring peace 
among nations. International trade can fulfill 
this vital role satisfactorily only when it enables 
each nation to have an adequate access to the re- 
sources of the entire world, rather than merely 
to those confined within its frontiers, and to 
find outlets for its surplus production, on terms 
of mutual benefit and on the basis of nondis- 
criminatory treatment. 

“Two. International trade cannot prosper 
when its flow is diverted and distorted by at- 
tempts at exclusive bilateralism or discrimina- 
tory arrangements. 

“Tt cannot prosper when its flow is obstructed 





by the barriers of excessive tariffs, of quantitive 
regulation, and of controls of foreign exchange 
transactions. All these are instruments of eco- 
nomic warfare. The world’s recent experience 
has clearly demonstrated their destructive 
effects on peacetime international commerce— 
and hence, their depressive influence on stand- 
ards of living and general economic wellbeing 
within nations, as well as their significance as 
breeders of international ill-will, animosity and 
conflict. 

“Three. If, after the termination of present 
hostilities, the world is to build the foundation 
of stability and peace, which would eliminate 
resentments and fears and open the way to eco- 
nomic progress, the process of international 
trade must be restored to a sound basis. 

“This will require a gradual elimination of 
excessive and unreasonable barriers to the flow 
of goods across national frontiers; the accept- 
ance of the rule of nondiscrimination in com- 
mercial treatment through the implementation 
of the most-favored-nation principle; and the 
creation of conditions in the fields of foreign 
exchanges and of credit necessary to a multi- 
lateral functioning of the trade process.” 
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FOREIGN POLICY 
Address by Assistant Secretary Long * 


[Released to the press May 2] 


As you know, the Department of State is the 
agency which carries out the foreign policy of 
the United States for the President. At the 
very outset I would like to state that the primary 
policy of the United States is to keep out of this 
war in Europe. Every single act of the Depart- 
ment of State has been directed to that end. 
That is the policy today, and that has been the 
policy since the war started last September. 

The specific steps taken to effectuate that 
policy have been numerous. The first was to 
get American citizens gut of the danger zone 
and to bring back to the United States just as 
many of them as wanted to come. The regular 
passenger boats were utilized, and five addi- 
tional boats were diverted from their regular 
runs and sent to Europe for them. Approx- 
imately 80,000 persons were repatriated in the 
first 6 weeks of the war. 

The second step followed immediately. As 
soon as the Congress passed the neutrality law 
the President defined danger zones into which 
American ships were prohibited to enter. The 
zone, as first established, ran from a point on 
the northern coast of Spain well out to sea, then 
up north of the British Isles and across to the 
coast of Norway below Bergen. 

As other war areas developed, first in Finland 
and subsequently in Denmark and Norway, the 
efforts of the Department were directed to get- 
ting American citizens out of those danger zones 
and returning them to the United States. And, 
as the waters in those regions became infested 
with naval and air activities, the President en- 
larged the danger zone to cover the whole coast 
of Norway, extending as far north as Spitz- 
bergen and down through the Arctic Ocean to 
the northern coast of Russia. 


* Delivered before the Forum on Foreign Policy and 
National Defense at the National Institute of Govern- 
ment, Washington, and broadcast over the network of 
the Columbia Broadcasting Co., May 2, 1940. 


Complementary to those two steps, in the first 
days of the war, when it seemed possible that 
there might be belligerent air activity directed 
at the centers of population and industry scat- 
tered through the countries at war, American 
citizens, particularly women and children, were 
advised to leave such centers and to seek places 
of refuge in smaller towns, pending the time 
they could be accommodated aboard ship. The 
object of each of these activities was to guard 
the safety of Americans abroad and to elimi- 
nate, as far as possible, political complications 
which might follow if a number of Americans 
should be killed or wounded. 

Furthermore, in conference at Panama with 
all the other American republics, a complete 
understanding was arrived at. It was the unan- 
imous decision of that conference to follow a 
similar standard of neutral conduct and with 
the same objective—that is, not only to keep out 
of the war but to keep the war away from us. 
With that object a “neutral zone” was declared. 
Belligerents were requested to keep their naval 
warfare out of that zone and away from Amer- 
ican shores. 

The prosecution of the war in Europe be- 
tween three or four of the most powerful nations 
has had its repercussions in all parts of the 
world. Complicated situations have developed 
not only in Europe but in other continents and 
in the islands of the seven seas and on the broad 
highways of the oceans. American interests 
have received the attention of the Government 
wherever and whenever they have been involved 
and whether they have concerned the lives of 
American citizens or properties of American 
ownership. 

In a brief few minutes it is impossible to give 
more than a most generalized statement of 
American foreign policy. That largely con- 
cerns political and economic matters. It is 
these which give rise to complications between 
nations—these, and the unjustifiable use of force 
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to solve them. As many of these complications 
have their bases in some injury to our citizens, 
we have taken steps to have our citizens leave 
dangerous areas and to prevent others from 
entering those areas. This does not apply to 
officers of the Government who are stationed at 
posts of duty abroad—like those who went 
through the siege of Warsaw; like those in Fin- 
land and Norway; like those in Paris, London, 
Berlin, and many other points in belligerent 
territory—who remain at their posts of duty— 
outposts of our policy of peace and at the same 
time our first line of defense. 

As you have heard from the officers respon- 
sible for the activities of the Army and the 
Navy, the Government is preparing against any 
possible eventuality. The Department of State 
is following the paths of peace and the difficult 
and tortuous course of neutrality. We want to 
keep out of the war. We are planning to keep 
out of it. We have surrendered none of the 
rights of any individual American. However, 
for the benefit of the country as a whole and in 
pursuance of the desire of the American people 
to keep out of the war, we have refrained from 
the exercise of certain rights because the exer- 
cise of those rights would take American citi- 
zens and American property into combat areas. 

While the war in Europe is claiming constant 
public attention and interest, it is important 
that we do not lose sight of the fact that hos- 
tilities are also in progress in the Far East. 

In the Far East, as in Europe, this Govern- 
ment has sought by a reasoned approach and 
by peaceful measures to protect American rights 
and interests and to uphold fundamental prin- 
ciples of this country’s foreign policy—and 
continues so todo. There, as in Europe, it has 
acquiesced in certain situations but it has re- 
served its rights in every instance when they 
have been challenged. 

In this way we hope to prevent incidents from 
arising which might otherwise lead to compli- 
cations. However, this waiver of the exercise 
of rights, and the desire of the United States 
to keep out of war, should not be misconstrued 
by any person in this country, or by any govern- 
ment abroad, as a supine acquiescence in the 
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face of any injury to the American people or 
as supreme indifference to any threat at the 
freedom and independence of this or any other 
American republic. 

Our voluntary decision not to exercise cer- 
tain of our rights is predicated on our desire 
for peace—an orderly, decent peace. It is that 
kind of a world we desire to live in. An or- 
derly and decent peace presupposes the observ- 
ance of treaties and international commercial 
relations on a basis of reciprocity and fair deal- 
ing. One of the most important of the Gov- 
ernment’s functions involves the protection of 
our foreign trade. But the performance of this 
function does not require that we proceed by 
the law of the jungle. On the contrary, in the 
short run as well as in the long run, our own 
interests will be best served if we adhere faith- 
fully to a policy of fair dealing in our com- 
mercial relations with other countries and, in 
collaboration rather than in conflict with them, 
work toward lowering the many obstacles to 
peaceful trade among nations. The policy of 
equality of treatment in international commer- 
cial relations is traditionally one of the corner- 
stones of American foreign policy. Upon this 
foundation we have been building, during the 
last 6 years, effectuating a commercial program 
which has as one of its principal objectives the 
firm establishment of the conditions necessary 
to a peaceful world. 

The relationship of the trade-agreements pro- 
gram to peace and order in the world is simple. 
Through trade agreements in a peaceful world 
nations can increase their commerce with other 
nations. They can procure the materials they 
lack in their own country. They may sell the 
products which they may have in abundance for 
the things they do not have and provide for 
the commercial and industrial prosperity of 
their citizens. When these citizens are happily 
employed, when commerce thrives, when people 
are contented, and when governments are using 
the peaceful processes of orderly commerce to 
provide for the prosperity of their citizens, then 
there is less likelihood that those citizens can 
be led into the snares and delusions of ag- 
gressive warfare—either economic or actual, 
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We deplore the existence of war today and 
foresee in its trail major difficulties of many 
kinds if it long continues, if normal trade is 
further impeded by military activity, if ave- 
nues of commerce are continuingly disrupted by 
artificial barriers, if financial structures are 
more seriously impaired, if discontent is rife, 
and injustice heavy-handed. 

To obviate those consequences so unpleasant 
to contemplate our foreign policy is— 

First, to keep out of war; 
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Second, to keep alive and preserve all Ameri- 
can rights; 

Third, to minimize during its course the evil 
effects of war upon commerce and industry; 
and— 

Fourth, to plan with the hope that after the 
war conditions will be so stabilized that in 
peaceful pursuits, established under a broad 
program of trade agreements, nations will be 
prosperous, peoples contented, and the causes 
of war reduced to a minimum. 


ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY BERLE BEFORE THE PAN 
AMERICAN SANITARY BUREAU * 


{Released to the press May 1] 

There are many agencies of inter-American 
cooperation, but none stands higher in the affec- 
tions of the United States than the Pan Amer- 
ican Sanitary Bureau. The defense of public 
health must be a major concern of the American 
family of nations, whatever the international 
situation. 

It seems to me that defense against disease is 
probably the most appropriate theme for an in- 
ternational conference. Disease, when you stop 
to think, is perhaps the most international sub- 
ject in the world. It knows no frontiers. It 
has no particular prejudices against anyone 
based on race, or creed, or color, or nationality, 
but attacks them all with an impersonal enmity. 
It travels without passports and is subject to 
little, if any, visa control. Its attack operates 
on land, at sea, and in the air; and it finds fifth 
columns to act as host and transmitting agents 
in all quarters, high and low. Its warfare can 
be total; and occasionally it can develop its at- 
tack with lightning speed. 


* Delivered at a meeting of the Pan American Sani- 
tary Bureau, at the Pan American Union, Washington, 
May 1, 1940, 


Against that continuous struggle there are 
aligned the organized forces of civilized com- 
mon sense, here represented by yourselves. You 
too have developed the modern techniques of 
defense. You have to understand the counter- 
propaganda of disease, which we call health 
education; the defense of the internal front 
which we call organization; the controls which 
are possible only when men recognize a common 
foe and agree to act together with entire under- 
standing and good will. To the extent that you 
can unify effort, you can be successful. Your 
achievements in the all-too-short years of ‘your 
organized existence have already been notable; 
they have opened to the friendly intercourse of 
the Americas great areas which once were ap- 
proached with fear. 

I am convinced that the organizations of 
public health and sanitary regulations will be 
a, part of the common machinery of nations, 
even if every other form of intercourse breaks 
cown. Whatever divisions might take place, I 
can imagine two public health doctors crossing 
almost any lines to speak in a common tongue, 
to deal with a common objective, and to work 
toward a common end. 
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The discovery of the New World itself 
brought an international exchange of disease; 
and the New World in like measure has had to 
create its machinery for controlling that disease. 
Foreign stowaways came on the ships of the 
discoverers and the conquistadores: the names 
of some of them were syphilis, measles, small- 
pox, and other diseases not then known to this 
continent. If now, through your efforts, we 
control the activities of some of these stow- 
aways, we shall merely be doing our plain duty 
in this hemisphere. 

Let me congratulate you on having one of 
the happiest tasks known to international bodies. 
There is complete agreement as to the neces- 
sity of your work; there is none to question 
the validity of your objects. You have, it 
seems to me, the luxurious part of interna- 
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tional intercourse. Through your efforts, men 
live and do not die; populations are healthy, 
instead of being sick. I confess to a feeling of 
greatenvy. For having achieved this, you turn 
over problems less capable of solution to other 
government agencies. It remains for other 
public bodies to work toward a civilization in 
which men shall act intelligently and not fool- 
ishly. I wish you could show us how the life 
you safeguard can be given greater meaning 
and finer content, and how the efforts released 
by the health which you protect can be ex- 
pended profitably and usefully. I think, diffi- 
cult, dangerous, and dramatic as your profes- 
sion is, you still have the best of the bargain. 
In closing let me, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, welcome you here 
and wish you all success in your deliberations. 


++++4+44 


EXPROPRIATION OF AMERICAN OIL PROPERTIES BY MEXICO 


Note From the Minister for Foreign Affairs of Mexico to the American Ambassador to Mexico 


[Released to the press May 4] 


Following is the translation of a note from 
the Mexican Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Honorable Eduardo Hay, to the American 
Ambassador to Mexico, the Honorable Josephus 
Daniels: 

México, D. F., 
May 1, 1940. 
Mr. Ampassapor : 

I have the honor to refer to the courteous 
note addressed on the third of April last by 
Your Excellency’s Government to the Ambassa- 
dor of Mexico at Washington.’ In it Your 
Excellency[’s Government] is good enough to 
state that during the course of the past years 
various matters have arisen between the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico and that of the United 
States, some of outstanding importance, the 
equitable and friendly solution of which would 
benefit the peoples of the two countries and 


* See the Bulletin of April 18, 1940 (Vol. II, No. 42), 
pp. 880-883. 





that, attempting to reach a solution of these 
matters and for the purpose of preparing a way 
for their expeditious settlement, your Govern- 
ment had suggested a comprehensive and im- 
mediate study thereof. 

It is added that at that very moment the ex- 
propriation of the oil properties belonging to 
American nationals took place, for which no 
payment has been made, nor is there any pros- 
pect therefor, although the Government of 
Mexico has declared on various occasions its 
readiness to pay, as well as its ability to do so. 
The Government of the United States once more 
admits the right of expropriation which for 
reasons of public utility belongs to every sov- 
ereign state, adding that that right is coupled 
with and conditioned on the obligation to make 
effective, prompt and adequate compensation. 
For this reason it is recalled that in a previous 
note Your Excellency’s Government stated that 
the structure of international relations in their 
various phases rests on the respect of Govern- 
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ments and peoples for each other’s rights under 
international law, and that prompt and just 
compensation was part of this structure; a prin- 
ciple professed by all governments of the world 
and to which that of Mexico has given its 
support. 

This decision originates in the attitude of the 
companies which, by all means at their disposal, 
have prevented the attainment of a knowledge 
of the amount of the indemnity, an absolutely 
indispensable requisite for being able to effect 
payment. Both by certain activities of the com- 
panies, and by publications which they have 
distributed, it becomes obvious that their efforts 
have ever been directed towards delaying the 
settlement of the dispute, by which means they 
have caused serious economic injury to Mexico 
and to the commercial relations between our 
two countries, the said companies even going 
so far as to cherish the hope that these differ- 
ences, which ought not to exceed the bounds of 
a dispute between the Government and a group 
of private companies, should weaken the bonds 
of friendship which unite our two peoples. 

On the basis of the irrefutable facts given 
above, it is indisputable that my Government 
has shown to the point of obviousness its ad- 
herence, as provided in its laws, to the princi- 
ple of compensation, as well as its determi- 
nation to put it into practice. In a spirit of 
conciliation, it has refused again to introduce 
into this affair the point of view authorized 
and confirmed by numerous examples, that is, 
that there is no rule in international law uni- 
versally accepted in theory or in practice which 
makes obligatory the payment of immediate 
compensation, immediate indemnization there- 
fore not constituting an inherent element or a 
condition to the right of expropriation. Never- 
theless, and although on other grounds, it is a 
pleasure for my Government to recognize that 
there is no divergence with the Government of 
your country with respect to the obligation, im- 
posed on the Mexican nation by its own laws, 
to make the payment of the proper indemni- 
zation. 

In referring, in the note to which I reply, to 
the affirmation that the statement that the de- 
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cision of Mexican courts should be awaited 
cannot be reassuring, I assume that it is only 
meant to allude to the length of time that the 
progress of the valuation proceedings would 
be delayed. Your Excellency’s [Government’s] 
note likewise observes that two years have 
elapsed since the expropriation of the oil prop- 
erties was effected and that no agreement has 
been reached to date. It is true that there have 
been delays in the legal proceedings seeking to 
determine the value of the expropriated proper- 
ties, but it is to be noted that such delays have 
been due to the fact that my Government has 
had to wait for the expiration of the periods 
which the law grants and the occasion for which 
has been the various omissions, petitions and 
appeals of the companies themselves before the 
courts, for which reason the latter, until a few 
days ago, were [not] able to render their de- 
cisions as to the legal recourses availed of by 
the companies. Nevertheless, I must state in 
this respect that, notwithstanding the forego- 
ing, the judicial valuation proceedings have 
progressed considerably during the legal pe- 
riods and will shortly be concluded. 

It is true, as is affirmed in the note to which 
I reply, that expropriation of the properties 
of the petroleum companies occurred precisely 
when there appeared to be presenting itself a 
prospect of an adjustment regarding some pend- 
ing questions, but the time was not chosen by 
the Government of Mexico, which was obliged 
to act in view of well-known circumstances. 

Notwithstanding that in the note to which 
I am replying, all the matters awaiting settle- 
ment to which reference is made above are not 
detailed, it must be recognized that there exist 
important questions between the two govern- 
ments, for the immediate and equitable adjust- 
ment of which the Government of Mexico has 
shown particular zeal; their solution might be 
attempted at once, since no justifiable reason 
exists for considering it necessarily indispen- 
sable to subject the settlement of other im- 
portant questions to that of the oil case. 

It is imputed to Mexico that in spite of hav- 
ing declared its support to the principle of 
“right to an equitable and prompt compensa- 
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tion for the expropriated properties”, it has 
not carried it out in practice. 

With respect to this, my Government sees 
itself obliged, once more, to insist upon what 
it has repeated continually and in all forms, 
that is to say, its determination to pay the in- 
demnity which is proper, it appearing to be un- 
just to maintain that Mexico has not complied 
with the obligation involved in that principle, 
only because it requires, as is obvious, that the 
total of the amount which it must pay be pre- 
viously fixed. The frequent settlements in daily 
transactions between private individuals; the 
decisions on the multiple controversies which 
are taken before the local courts, in the judg- 
ments on compensation, among which there can 
be pointed out some very important ones ren- 
dered, for example, by the courts of the United 
States and the arbitral decisions on differences 
between states, prove overwhelmingly that the 
obligation to pay cannot be exacted until after, 
by some means, the total of the amount which 
must be paid may be learned and established. 

The fact that the said obligation has not been 
liquidated is to be attributed to the companies 
themselves which have systematically refused 
to allow the value of their properties to be de- 
termined, whether in the friendly manner pro- 
posed by Mexico through private negotiations 
or before the competent courts, to which my 
Government, more desirous than the other inter- 
ested parties to terminate this matter, has en- 
trusted, in compliance with the law, the task 
of determining through experts the value of the 
said properties. 

Furthermore, the good offices of your Govern- 
ment had been employed in seeking other forms 
of settlement suggested by the companies which 
excluded payment and, therefore, the determi- 
nation of the value of the expropriated proper- 
ties, since the companies have, in substance and 
invariably, sought the illegal return of their 
properties. 

Your Excellency’s Government insists, as on 
other occasions, in maintaining the opinion that 
to expropriate, without a just and prompt com- 
pensation, is confiscation and does not cease to 


be so because there may be the express desire 
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to pay at some time in the future. Mexico con- 
siders that it is not in such a situation, since it 
not only has manifested its desire to pay, but 
also has expressed unequivocally its readiness 
to do so, having done everything that it should 
in accordance with its own laws, in order that 
ultimately the total amount may be fixed that 
is to be paid. 

In the note signed by His Excellency the Sec- 
retary of State allusion is made to the fact that 
during the last twenty-five years American in- 
terests in Mexico have suffered at the hands of 
the Government of my country, mentioning in 
that connection, in addition to the cases cited 
previously therein, that the services on the for- 
eign debt and on that of the railroads are not 
up to date. I consider that the suspension of 
the said services does not constitute an excep- 
tional case in the world, since the phenomenon 
is due to causes of a general character, but, still 
further as I must point out, to the fact that the 
possible resumption of the same was, before the 
expropriation, subject to negotiations which 
were already well advanced and if they were sus- 
pended, it was due to the campaign undertaken 
against Mexico by the oil companies, with the 
aid of certain Governments, using, among other 
means, the boycott to prevent all sales of our 
oil in foreign countries or else restricting it con- 
siderably by the adoption of tariff barriers, 
especially the so-called quotas, producing an ap- 
preciable limitation of the possibilities of pay- 
ment by Mexico. 

Your Excellency’s Government concludes by 
proposing that the two Governments agree to 
submit to arbitration the oil question, investing 
a tribunal with the necessary authority, not 
only to determine the amount that is to be paid 
to the American nationals deprived of their 
property, “but also the means by which its de- 
cision shall be executed to make certain that 
adequate and effective compensation shall 
promptly be paid.” 

For this reason Your Excellency’s Govern- 
ment makes an appeal to continental solidarity 
in support of the principle of arbitration, itsuse 
being all the more to be recommended because 
a period is involved in which a growing disre- 
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gard for order appears to prevail and an aim 
to substitute force for pacific methods of set- 
tling these questions in a friendly manner. 

I take pleasure in recognizing that Mexico 
concurs in the ideas of Your Excellency’s Gov- 
ernment, making a declaration of its faith, 
firmly renewed, that the time will come when 
force will be eliminated as an instrument for 
settling conflicts between states, only the pacific 
methods adopted by our continent being em- 
ployed. If any country of America has con- 
stantly maintained its trust in arbitration, it 
has been Mexico, which has always scrupulously 
complied with arbitral decisions, even in cases 
in which the decision has been adverse to it, 
such as the recent Clipperton Island one, nor 
has it failed to recognize the advisability of 
availing itself of this method for settling in- 
ternational differences, although in the case of 
Chamizal, a decision that was favorable to it 
has been pending execution by Your Excel- 
lency’s Government since the year 1911. 

However, my Government considers that ar- 
bitration must not be admitted except when the 
nation has put into practice in full its rights of 
sovereignty through the action of its courts and 
the existence of a denial of justice can be 
proved. 

In support of this principle, the status of 
aliens, with respect to the protection of their 
interests, has been clearly defined, not only by 
the authorities of highest repute of the conti- 
nent, but also by their assent in principle [asen- 
timiento normativo] recorded in international 
treaties. 

In the convention relative to the rights of 
foreigners of January 29, 1902, there was sol- 
emnized the principle of the exhaustion of local 
recourses and the [consequent] propriety of the 
diplomatic channel, that is to say, the inter- 
vention of a government, only in cases of mani- 
fest denial of justice, abnormal delay or evident 
violation of the principles of international law. 
In the convention on status of aliens, of Febru- 
ary 20, 1928, signed at Habana, the principle 
was clearly established of the subjection of 
aliens to national jurisdiction and local laws. 
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In the reservation to the Arbitration Treaty 
signed at Washington in 1939 [1929?], Mexico 
maintained that the differences which fall under 
the jurisdiction of the courts shall not be the 
subject of arbitration proceedings, except be- 
cause of denial of justice, and until the decision 
rendered by the competent national authority 
passesintothe category of ves judicata. Mexico 
was accompanied in this attitude by a large 
group of American countries, among which may 
be named Colombia, which maintained that with 
the exception of a case of denial of justice, ar- 
bitration is not applicable when the judges and 
courts of the state are, in accord with its legis- 
lation, competent to settle the controversy. 
Ecuador considered as excepted from arbitra- 
tion financial claims of foreigners who had not 
previously exhausted their recourses before the 
courts of justice of the country. El Salvador 
declared that pecuniary claims against the na- 
tion shall be decided by its judges and courts 
because to them pertains cognizance thereof and 
that resort would be had to international arbi- 
tration only on account of denial of justice. 
The Dominican Republic considered that con- 
troversies relative to questions which are within 
the competence of its courts shall not be referred 
to arbitral jurisdiction except in conformity 
with the principles of international law. Ven- 
ezuela maintained that there were excluded from 
arbitration matters which, according to the con- 
stitution or laws of Venezuela, pertain to the 
jurisdiction of its courts and particularly those 
relative to pecuniary claims of aliens, arbitra- 
tion not being proper in these cases except when, 
after the claimant has exhausted legal recourses, 
it is apparent that there has been a denial of 
justice. 

Chile did not accept obligatory arbitration 
for those questions which, being within the ex- 
clusive competence of the national jurisdiction, 
the interested parties may seek to withdraw 
from the cognizance of the established judicial 
authorities, unless such authorities should re- 
fuse to decide upon any action or exception 
which any foreign natural or legal person may 
present to them in the form established by the 
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laws of the country. Bolivia held that there 
may be excepted from the provisions of the 
arbitration agreement questions which, in con- 
formity with international law, pertain to the 
competence of the State, and Uruguay stated 
that arbitration is only proper in cases of denial 
of justice, when the national courts are com- 
petent, under their own legislation. 

The foregoing shows that the unanimous will 
of the continent has been exhibited in the sense 
that international action in favor of foreigners 
is only proper when, domestic legal recourses 
having been exhausted, a case of denial of 
justice can be shown. 

In accordance with the criterion above set 
forth, the treaty of arbitration, signed in Wash- 
ington, which expresses the conviction of the 
American States on this matter, indicates dif- 
ferences of an international character to be sub- 
ject to arbitration and expressly excludes those 
of a domestic character, that is, those which may 
be considered and decided by the local courts. 

Because of the foregoing, and faithful to the 
principles which my Government has always 
maintained, it considers arbitration incompati- 
ble therewith, since the matter in dispute is 
domestic in nature and is near solution by the 
authorities of Mexico. I make known to Your 
Excellency that my Government has authorized 
a private and direct arrangement with the 
“Sinclair” group, which represents approxi- 
mately forty per cent of the investments of 
American nationals in the oil industry, and 
which, accepting the expropriation as definitive, 
will limit itself to discussing the amount of the 
indemnity and the conditions of payment, in 
reasonable instalments, recognizing the justi- 
fication of the Mexican point of view. With 
respect to the rest of the American companies, 
my Government repeats its readiness to arrive 
as soon as possible at a just and suitable settle- 
ment in case they should prefer, before the de- 
cision of the Mexican courts, to enter into direct 
arrangements on the indemnification which is to 
be allowed them and the conditions of payment 
and, therefore, they may follow the same pro- 
cedure, if they are really disposed to settle this 
question ; with the understanding that, my Gov- 
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ernment taking into account that it follows 
from Your Excellency’s [Government’s] same 
note that a chief point of interest of the Ameri- 
can oil companies is that they be given securi- 
ties for the payment of the indemnity my own 
Government is disposed to accomplish the said 
payment immediately after reaching an agree- 
ment as to the amount of the corresponding 
indemnity. 

With respect to the question of lands, Your 
Excellency’s Government calls attention to the 
fact that the expropriation of property has been 
carried on on a large scale since 1915 under the 
agrarian program ; that, for the claims presented 
to the General Commission, the persons whose 
lands have been taken have received nothing, 
but that efforts are now being made to settle 
the [claims that have] arisen since 1927. I 
wish to call attention, with respect to these lat- 
ter claims, to the fact that my Government hav- 
ing delivered a considerable sum for their pay- 
ment, up to this moment the American Com- 
missioner has not submitted a single demand 
duly proved that could be discussed and decided 
by the two Commissioners. 

With respect to the claims prior to 1927 which 
have been presented by the Government of 
Mexico and that of the United States in the 
name of the Mexican and American claimants, 
respectively, they are submitted to a procedure 
agreed upon by the two Governments and which 
appears in agreements that set dates which have 
undergone various postponements, requested by 
[the Government of] Your Excellency, and if 
the American claimants have not yet received 
any compensation under this head, as the Mex- 
ican claimants have not either, it is due to the 
fact that the arbitral commission has not yet 
passed on the said claims. This is not a mat- 
ter, therefore, of obligations that are due on de- 
mand [exigibles] but of credits in litigation the 
appraisal of which it has not been possible to 
terminate, so that it is not known which of the 
two countries is going to turn out to be the cred- 
itor and which one the debtor. 

It cannot be maintained, therefore, that Mex- 
ico has in any way hindered the settlement of 
the claims before the General Commission, be- 
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cause since the beginning of its labors my Gov- 
ernment has been able to demonstrate, on 
numerous occasions, its desire to reach as soon 
as possible the appraisal of all the claims filed. 

Because of all the foregoing it is established 
with evident clarity that in both cases, that of 
the petroleum properties and that of the Gen- 
eral Claims Commission causes alien to the will 
of my Government have prevented the carrying 
out of its obligation to compensate American 
nationals. 

Your Excellency’s Government makes the pro- 
posal of submitting to an arbitrator, as indi- 
cated by the protocol of 1934, the non-adjudi- 
cated demands which are subject to the 
Convention of 1923, or to proceed immediately 
to the negotiation of a global settlement in 
order to settle the land claims, in accordance 
with the protocol. On this subject I may state 
to Your Excellency that my Government is 
in accord in the sense of proceeding immediately 
to the negotiation of a global settlement. It 
believes, nevertheless, that the protocol in force 
is not applicable to the present situation, since 
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the said protocol contemplated the case where 
the commissioners could not agree, but not that 
of the claims not being discussed nor judged. 
The said settlement therefore might be negoti- 
ated by the Commissioners referred to with 
absolute liberty and with the desire of reaching 
a rapid understanding and if a result should 
not be reached, my Government, in advance, 
is disposed to negotiate the terms of a procedure 
permitting the rapid and definitive solution of 
this matter. 

My Government expresses to Your Excel- 
lency’s Government the desirability of renew- 
ing the conversations, which were suspended 
when the petroleum case arose, in order to make 
an endeavor to settle the matters relative to the 
other subjects which are pending between the 
two Governments since the Government of Mex- 
ico believes that the rapid solution of them all 
will contribute favorably to drawing closer the 
good relations between the two countries. 

I renew [etc.] Epvarpo Hay 

His Excellency JosepHus DaNIELs, 

American Ambassador. 


+++ +++ 


A NEW SYMBOL OF PAN AMERICAN UNITY 
Address by Charles G. Fenwick ‘ 


It is singularly fitting that the Inter-Amer- 
ican Neutrality Committee should participate 
in the celebrations attending the commemora- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the Pan American Union. 

For the Committee itself is a symbol of the 
unity of the American republics in the pres- 
ence of a common danger to their peace and se- 
curity. The situation with which the American 
republics are now confronted was clearly fore- 
seen at the time of the adoption of the Conven- 
tion for the Maintenance, Preservation, and Re- 
establishment of Peace at the conference held at 
Buenos Aires in 1936. In this convention it 


* Delivered in Spanish before the Rotary Club of Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, April 12, 1940. Dr. Fenwick is a 
member of the Inter-American Neutrality Committee. 


was provided that in the event that the peace 
of the American republics should be menaced 
there should be consultation for the purpose of 
finding and adopting methods of peaceful co- 
operation; and it was further provided that in 
the event of an international war outside Amer- 
ica, which might menace the peace of the Amer- 
ican republics, such consultation should also 
take place to determine in what way the Ameri- 
can republics might cooperate in order to pre- 
serve the peace of the American Continent. It 
is indeed an unhappy event which has brought 
the provisions of this treaty into operation. 
But we are fortunate that, if such an event was 
to come, the American republics had already 
made provision for it. 
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At the Eighth International Conference of 
American States held at Lima in 1938, the 
American republics reaffirmed the principles 
upon which their continental solidarity was 
based and their collective determination to de- 
fend those principles against all foreign inter- 
vention and activity that might threaten them. 
They proclaimed anew their common concern 
as a group for the peace and security of each 
individual state; and they made provision for 
machinery of consultation by means of a meet- 
ing of their Foreign Ministers or of specially 
designated representatives of their Foreign 
Ministers. Thus was laid the basis for the 
Meeting at Panama last September, when, in 
the presence of a common danger from the war 
in Europe, it was clear that the time had come 
for the American republics to put into effect 
the principles by which their conduct was to 
be guided. 

The Meeting of the Foreign Ministers at 
Panama took prompt action to meet the situ- 
ation. A General Declaration of the Neutrality 
of the American Republics was adopted, which 
set forth the standards of neutral conduct which 
the American republics proposed to observe in 
order to maintain their status as neutral states 
both in respect to the fulfillment of their neutral 
duties and in respect to the maintenance of their 
neutral rights. It was in the closing paragraph 
of this declaration that the Intér-American 
Neutrality Committee was established, whose 
object it should be to study and formulate 
recommendations with respect to the problems 
of neutrality in the light of experience and 
changing circumstances. 

In addition to making provision for the ob- 
servance of the standards of conduct incumbent 
upon them as neutrals the American republics 
found it necessary to establish a “zone of se- 
curity” around the American Continent to be 
kept free of belligerent operations. Here was 
a question not of following established rules 
of international law but of creating a new rule. 
The preamble of the Declaration called at- 
tention to the unusual character of the war in 
its effects upon the fundamental interests of 
America and to the absence of any justifica- 
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tion that the interests of the belligerents should 
prevail over the rights of neutrals. For these 
reasons the governments of the American re- 
publics declared that as a measure of conti- 
nental self-protection they were, “as of inherent 
right,” entitled to have the waters adjacent to 
the American Continent free from the com- 
mission of any hostile act by any non-American 
belligerent nation. On March 2 it was an- 
nounced by the Pan American Union that the 
American republics desired the Inter-American 
Neutrality Committee to take competence of the 
problem. 

In his opening address at the Inaugural Ses- 
sion of the Inter-American Neutrality Commit- 
tee on January 15 of this year, His Excellency 
Dr. Getulio Vargas, President of the Republic 
of Brazil, after referring to the ideal of the 
great Bolivar in respect to an American con- 
gress at Panama which might discuss with other 
nations the high interests of peace and of war, 
went on to express the belief that this Com- 
mittee, created by the American Republics at 
Panama little more than a century after the 
prophetic words of the Liberator, would con- 
tinue the work of unification foreseen by him 
by formulating common rules of action for the 
defense of the resolutions of the conference 
which created it. 

Such is the part which the Inter-American 
Neutrality Committee seems destined to play in 
contributing its scientific work to the solution 
of the problems of neutrality with which the 
American governments are confronted. The 
functions of the Committee are strictly limited. 
The recommendations which it has already made 
and those which it expects to make in the future 
can have merely the character of advisory opin- 
ions. There is no question of judicial decisions 
or of administrative mandates. The Commit- 
tee is seeking to build up a unified policy of neu- 
trality for the American states in the matters 
that are referred to it for its investigation. 
Whether such a unified policy will result from 
its recommendations is a matter for the Ameri- 
can republics to decide. Each in the exercise of 
its sovereignty and independence must deter- 
mine for itself whether the recommendations of 
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the Committee are a wise rule to be followed. 
Thus the establishment of the Committee is fully 
in harmony with the principles of American 
solidarity declared by the American republics 
at their recent conferences. 

It is of the greatest importance to observe 
that the Inter-American Neutrality Committee 
represents not the particular states of which its 
7 members happen to be citizens, but the whole 
21 American republics collectively. A small 
committee was deemed advisable in order to 
permit more intimate discussions and to facili- 
tate decisions upon difficult technical points. Ob- 
viously such a committee must be in touch with 
the problems which confront the American re- 
publics and with the special conditions which 
each of them must meet. But in taking its de- 
cisions the committee has sought to bear always 
in mind that its purpose is to meet the needs 
not only of a particular state or states but of 
the whole American community, from which it 
derives its competence and to which it owes its 
primary responsibility. In that sense the com- 
mittee is indeed a symbol of the unity of 
America, 

The unity of America! That was the ideal 
of the great Liberator, Simon Bolivar, more 
than 100 years ago. It is the ideal that we are 
seeking to realize in the daily life of the Amer- 
ican republics more and more as each year goes 
by. It is a unity which is based upon our rec- 
ognition that the things which we have in com- 
mon are more important than our mutual 
differences. It is a unity due, not to the oblit- 
eration of our distinct national characters, but 
to a realization that over and above our indi- 
vidual interests are the larger interests of the 
whole community, in the advancement of which 
each individual state finds its welfare in the 
common welfare of all. 

Let us face the future, therefore, with confi- 
dence. The record of the last 50 years has 
taught us valuable lessons. We have learned 
that the visions of statesmen of the past can 
become a living reality in the present. We have 
come to see that what was deemed almost im- 
possible 50 years ago has not only become pos- 
sible today, but, having become possible, is giv- 
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ing us promise of still greater things to come. 
Let us forget the mistakes of the past. If at 
times we have lost sight of our ideals and al- 
lowed the spirit of nationalism to dominate our 
policies, we have happily come now to realize 
how much more there is to gain from coopera- 
tion than from controversy. The task before us 
is to build the world of the future. In the ac- 
complishment of that noble work we are each of 
us called to contribute the best that we have to 
give. 

One word more. We look across the ocean 
and behold the great tragedy through which 
Europe is passing. None of us can be indiffer- 
ent to the fate of nations from whose civilization 
our own has been derived. It must be our hope 
that some day it may be possible to bring the 
nations of Europe together again on the basis of 
the same principles upon which our own conti- 
nental solidarity has been developed. The noble 
conception of a great family of all the nations, 
a civitas maxima, bound together by its moral 
ideals and its social and economic interests, must 
not be allowed to die out in the world. It is 
the only alternative to international anarchy. 
For it is certain that if the intensified national- 
ism, which has been fostered in certain coun- 
tries of recent years, should come to prevail in 
Europe, not only will it destroy European civili- 
zation, but its disruptive effects would be almost 
certain to spread to our Western Hemisphere. 
Let us hope, therefore, that our reaffirmation 
here in America of the principles of law and 
order, of peace and justice, of mutual respect 
and friendly cooperation will help to keep alive 
those conceptions in Europe even during the 
dark hours through which it is passing; and 
that when the war comes to an end we may 
all be partners in rebuilding the shattered world 
upon stronger and more lasting foundations. 


+++ 
AWARDS BY THE UNITED STATES 


TO MEMBERS OF THE BRAZILIAN 
NAVY 


[Released to the press May 2) 
The American Ambassador to Brazil, the 
Honorable Jefferson Caffery, informed the De- 
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partment May 2 that he had presented five offi- 
cers and men of the Brazilian Navy with binocu- 
lars and medals as tokens of this Government’s 
gratitude for their courageous participation in 
the rescue of victims from the wreck of a Pan 
American Airways plane in the harbor at Rio de 
Janeiro on August 13, 1939. 
The awards were made as follows: 


To Seaman Raymundo Gualberto de Santa 
Brigida, gold medal for “heroic services” 
To Primeiro Tenente Carlos Arthur da Silva 
Moura and Segundo Tenente Ernesto 
Mourio de S4, binocular glasses for their 
“courageous services” 

To Primeiro Sargento Luiz da Silva Gayoso 
and Seaman Lourival Corréa, gold medals 
for their “courageous services.” 


EVACUATION OF AMERICANS FROM 
NORWAY 


[Released to the press April 29] 
The First Secretary of the American Lega- 
tion at Oslo, Mr. Raymond E. Cox, reported to 
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the Department that under arrangements made 
by the American consulate general at Oslo, a 
party of 32 Americans left Oslo on April 27 via 
Sweden and Germany for Genoa to connect 
there with the S. S. Manhattan sailing May 4. 


+++ 


PROVISIONAL ESTABLISHMENT OF 
AMERICAN CONSULATE IN GREEN- 
LAND 


[Released to the press May 1] 

Announcement is made by the State Depart- 
ment of the provisional establishment of an 
American consulate at Godthaab, Greenland. 
Mr. James K. Penfield has been designated con- 
sul; he will be assisted by Mr. George L. West, 
Jr., as vice consul. 

It is expected that Mr. Penfield will sail on 
the Coast Guard cutter Comanche on May 10. 

Since communication between Copenhagen 
and Greenland has been interrupted, direct con- 
sular representation has been deemed advisable 
by the United States and by the Greenland 
authorities. 





ADDRESS BY RAYMOND H. GEIST ° 


[Released to the press April 30] 

Mr. CHarirMAN AND GENTLEMEN: A_ few 
weeks after assuming my new duties in the De- 
partment of State I have been asked to speak 
at this dinner and give my views as to the out- 
look for the foreign trade of the United States, 
particularly from the point of view of the Gov- 
ernment and private trade-promotive instru- 
mentalities overseas. 


* Delivered at a dinner of the annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Wash- 
ington, April 30, 1940. Mr. Geist is Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Commercial Affairs, Department of State. 





You are hearing views expressed on the out- 
look for the development of our foreign trade 
by many competent persons. Some of these 
views are based upon knowledge, some on ex- 
perience, and some on theory. It is almost safe 
to say that it lies hardly within the competence 
of any person to foresee these developments; 
and any calculations, no matter how well based 
on knowledge, experience, or theory, run the 
danger of being inaccurate and, it may be, even 
misleading. 

One thing is certain and that is that thus far 
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we have progressed along sound lines in the 
conduct of our foreign trade. Events which 
have taken place in most of the civilized world 
have caused measures to be introduced by other 
governments in connection with the interna- 
tional exchange of goods which we would not 
like to establish here. To pursue a sound policy 
in foreign trade at this juncture of the world’s 
history is not only a necessity for our well-being 
but also an achievement of the first order. 

During my long experience abroad and par- 
ticularly during the last 10 years I have had 
direct experience with what we might define as 
“trade in a strait jacket.” It is not enough 
to emphasize the disastrous effect such methods 
have had upon the interchange of goods with 
the United States, but the disastrous effect these 
systems have had in the countries where they 
have been practiced. For while the ultimate 
purpose in autarchic countries has been to com- 
pel exports and imports to implement and subsi- 
dize the national economy, the stability of which 
has been threatened by various causes, the meas- 
ures adopted have extended far beyond mere 
licensing control. 

I observed in studying these developments 
that such governments had to set up controls 
more numerous and complex than we in this 
country know anything about. In fact such 
controls extend very far and penetrate with 
their uncertain effects not only the commercial 
life of the nation, but the financial, agricul- 
tural, and even social. Besides, when a country 
starts along the path of dislodging itself from 
the usual channels of international commercial 
intercourse, the measures adopted, prompted 
often by the necessity of overcoming some 
temporary shortage, lead to a rapid multiplica- 
tion of all kinds of controls, which shortly re- 
sults in perplexing vicious circles. The gov- 
ernments of these countries were, of course, 
faced by economic conditions and problems in- 
volving shortages in essential raw materials, ade- 
quate foodstuffs, and international medium of 
monetary exchange. These shortages were, for 
the most part, accentuated by the direction na- 
tional economy took and by the adoption of 
political aims which were regarded as of para- 
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mount importance. But it was not foreseen 
in the early stages of this process how one 
restriction and one control would lead to others. 
Schemes of a restrictive character were adopted 
which, it was thought, would meet the national 
need and overcome the immediate problem 
which was pressing. In some countries the first 
measures adopted arose through lack of ex- 
change; and the authorities, believing that by 
pushing exports and restricting imports the 
favorable balance of trade thus accruing would 
set the ship back on an even keel, began by allot- 
ting quotas of imports based upon the normal 
business of certain years; but this system once 
begun had its repercussions and soon affected the 
exports of the restricting country. 

These simple introductory measures proved 
by no means adequate to strengthen the ne- 
tional economy; and other further restrictions 
on imports had to be made, and the amount of 
exchange available sank successively to zero. 
When that point was reached the whole range 
of commodities and materials became subject to 
export licenses with an ever-growing bureau- 
cratic system of control from which there was 
no escape. Naturally one of the results of these 
measures was a shortage of basic materials, and 
soon the authorities had to turn their attention 
to the system of controls designed to husband 
and conserve dwindling supplies. But it must 
be remembered that with every new control a 
large organization had to be installed with suffi- 
cient personnel to discharge the functions effec- 
tively. Manufacturing plants were no longer 
able to obtain the supplies which they needed, 
and the endless system of applications and in- 
terviews with officials became the order of the 
day. Sometimes costlier substitutes had to be 
used in the manufacturing process with the con- 
comitant increase in the production costs. Here 
again new difficulties arose, and the govern- 
ments concerned had to set up new forms of 
control with all the necessary official apparatus 
and a huge personnel. There was first of all 
control over labor costs, control over wages, and 
then the inevitable price fixing not only of food- 
stuffs but other daily necessities. 

However, the most important phase of these 
autarchic developments took place in the field 
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of foreign trade. Countries that had departed 
from the broad and generous system of inter- 
national trade with its free exchange of goods 
had to begin to find partners with whom special] 
arrangements could be made. The long-estab- 
lished channels of trade were abandoned, and a 
system of bargaining took place which induced 
certain countries to enter into schemes for the 
exchange of goods which ignored the funda- 
mental principles of free trading. Naturally 
no such bargains could be made between firms 
engaged in foreign trade; the arrangements 
were begun and consummated by the govern- 
ments concerned, and when the pattern was set 
those firms who desired to continue trading had 
to fit into the strait-jacket scheme which such 
trade agreements offered. 

But schemes of this sort do not develop in 
orderly fashion. Often prices over and above 
world-market levels had to be paid for goods, 
and often sales had to be made under the price 
which other traders were getting in the open 
market. The difficulties which arise under such 
a system multiply so fast that the whole busi- 
ness of foreign trading passes over to govern- 
ment control. But even traders might find 
such a scheme tolerable if the results justified 
the measures. Vicissitudes of all sorts arose 
in the conduct of business. Firms, for instance, 
which had been in the business of importing 
wholesale fruits found that the connections and 
channels of trade which had been built over a 
period of years had been deflected by govern- 
mental control into avenues which now and then 
dried up. There were times when such busi- 
ness ceased entirely with the consequent despair 
of the firms involved and often the disruption of 
their business organizations, discharge of per- 
sonnel, and eventually liquidation. 

It is impossible to describe in a few words the 
vast changes which come about in business 
methods which fall so completely under an 
autarchic control. The inevitable consequence, 
and that which undoubtedly transforms free 
enterprise into government-controlled business, 
is the final fixing of profits. This arises largely 
through the fact that business in many com- 
modities and articles could not be conducted 
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without governmental subsidies, which were so 
calculated as to afford the enterprise a minimum 
profit. 

It must never be imagined that business con- 
ducted along these lines afforded a basis for 
mutual confidence and satisfaction. The gov- 
ernments made the arrangements, and the trad- 
ers had to fit their contracts and exchange of 
goods into the scheme. Hard bargaining was 
resorted to, often with the minimum satisfac- 
tion and confidence in the results. No steady 
business was built up in this way. Exchange 
of goods was effected ; but more frequently than 
not the contracting parties had to take what 
they could get; and often goods were imported 
by one of the partners for which no ready mar- 
ket was found. The terms of such contracts 
were not left freely to the wishes and interests 
of the contracting parties. When goods were 
exchanged contracts did not become valid until 
the approval was received from the governments 
of the contracting parties; and this process was 
more or less onerous and exasperating accord- 
ing to the extent of the control exercised. 

But on the whole in its larger aspects over a 
period of years I have observed that the making 
and carrying out of these trade-exchange agree- 
ments provoked between the governments mak- 
ing them as much hard feeling, insecurity, and 
annoyance as between the traders who carried 
out the details of the transactions. Certain 
countries were led to enter into these arrange- 
ments with less foresight and caution than the 
nature of the agreements warranted. They sent 
their grains, oils, fruits, and other products in 
large quantities at apparently good prices only 
to find that in the partner country huge credit 
balances were piled up for which no payment 
could be received except in manufactured goods 
which were little wanted or for which an ex- 
ceedingly small market existed. 

This system of exchange of goods reveals very 
clearly the tendency to theorize about trade and 
to entertain methods which should work out well 
but which in practice are a delusion and a 
failure. 

It is well before leaving consideration of this 
subject to suggest that if there had been any 
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hope in such a system it would have produced 
happy results and led to the well-being and con- 
tentment of the peoples of the nations which 
have developed their international trade along 
the lines which I have described. The reverse, 
however, has been true. The system has not 
worked smoothly from the day of its inception, 
and the difficulties which were inaugurated with 
the first restrictions have multiplied in propor- 
tion to its development. The course interna- 
tional affairs have taken in recent years indi- 
cates how trading systems can contribute to in- 
ternational discord and even catastrophe. 

This brings me to consideration of the policy 
in foreign trade which our own Government 
has so steadily and successfully pursued. We 
have avoided imitating or having any share in 
the kind of exchange of goods which I have 
mentioned. Never having been treaty partners 
in such schemes our exporters and merchants 
engaged in trade abroad have not contributed 
to its establishment or helped in any way to ex- 
tend its scope. At the same time, being non- 
participants in any autarchic schemes, we have 
avoided injuring our prestige in international, 
commercial intercourse, which fact, in my 
opinion, is an asset of great value and will prove 
itself such in the future. Right along through 
these difficult times we have conducted our for- 
eign trade along substantial lines, and this has 
contributed to the strengthening of the position 
of our commerce in foreign fields. 

The opposite of the autarchic scheme which 
is bound up with rampant and destructive na- 
tionalism has been incorporated in the trade- 
agreements program so successfully pursued by 
our Government. While this program was con- 
ceived and carried through primarily for the 
purposes named in the act: 


(1) expanding the foreign markets for the 
products of the United States; 

(2) assisting in the present emergency in re- 
storing the American standard of liv- 
ing; 

(3) in overcoming domestic unemployment ; 

(4) in increasing the purchasing power of 
the American public; 

(5) in establishing and maintaining a better 
relationship among various branches 
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of American agriculture, industry, mining, 
and commerce ; 


it is most striking that some of its achieve- 
ments which in the long run may prove of last- 
ing importance have not been expressed in aims 
of the act; and we may attribute these achieve- 
ments to the fundamental statesmanship of the 
author who, as I believe the facts well prove, 
was building more solidly and lastingly than 
he thought. Over against the destructive policy 
pursued by narrow nationalism the course fol- 
lowed by the United States in international 
trade has demonstrated to the world the sound- 
ness of our position. The other system has dis- 
astrously foundered and is embroiled in the toils 
of war, which it fostered and fomented from 
the day of the system’s foundation. 

The Secretary of State has pointed out that 
the establishment of sound international trade 
relations will be an essential problem of post- 
war construction. The necessity for sound 
international trade relations has been a neces- 
sity in the past, and I am convinced that dur- 
ing the last few years, and since the advent of 
the depression when many countries have been 
struggling to put their houses in order, the 
United States, by pursuing a liberal and 
healthy policy in international trade, has 
slowed up the tempo toward destruction of 
those forces abroad which deliberately chose to 
head in that direction. 

I am sure that American exporters have not 
been unconscious of the advantages they have 
gained by being partners in carrying out an 
international trade policy which has not foun- 
dered and which has not set up all sorts of 
governmental controls and handicaps as mer- 
chants abroad have endured. 

Again this position becomes more real viewed 
in the light of the statement made by the Sec- 
retary of State when he said: 


“The experience of the two decades which 
elapsed between the end of the World War and 
the outbreak of a new war in Europe has 
brought out in sharp relief the validity of 
two basic propositions. The first of these is 
that our Nation, and every nation, can enjoy 
sustained prosperity only in a world which is 
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at peace. The second is that a peaceful world is 
possible only when there exists for it a solid 
economic foundation, an indispensable part of 
which is active and mutually beneficial trade 
among the nations. The creation of such a 
foundation is the second of the two primary 
objectives of the trade-agreements program, 
which seeks the advancement of our domestic 
prosperity and the promotion of world peace.” ® 


I must not fail to emphasize, in view of the 
experience I have had during the last 10 years 
in Europe, that the Secretary of State was right 
when he warned against “destroying the only 
policy which stood in the recent past, and can 
stand in the immediate future, as a bulwark 
against a complete reversion to policies under 
which the channels of trade will become more 
and more blocked and the nations of the world 
will continue their disastrous march toward in- 
creasing economic nationalism, regimentation, 
economic distress, the dole on an ever-growing 
scale, social instability, and recurrent warfare. 
Under such conditions, there can be no endur- 
ing peace and no sustained prosperity for our 
Nation.” ® 

There has been probably no time in the history 
of our country when so many controversial 
subjects have come to the foreground. There 
is sharp divergence of opinion as to the best 
methods to pursue in combating the difficulties 
of our times. And in no sphere are the argu- 
ments more vehement and insistent than in that 
of industry and trade. Among these problems 
that of foreign trade has also been uppermost. 

We stand in the midst of events which may 
have very serious and prolonged effect upon our 
exports and imports. One thing is certain, 
and that is if the course of events should 
persuade nations to collaborate on a reestablish- 
ment of international good will, the principles 
adopted and pursued by American business and 
by our Government in foreign trade must find 
general acceptance, for the march along the road 
of progress. 

I shall not attempt in this brief talk to give a 
statistical picture of the course which our com- 





*See the Bulletin of January 18, 1940 (Vol. II, No. 
29), p. 87. 
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merce abroad has taken since the outbreak of 
war. The figures are published monthly by the 
Department of Commerce, and the trends are 
there interpreted. We are well aware of the 
effects which the shifting scene is having upon 
our exchange of goods with foreign countries, 
the effect which it is having upon our agricul- 
tural exports not only on account of war restric- 
tions but too on account of the actual cutting 
off of markets by military measures. It would 
seem prudent in the face of this surcease for 
American businessmen not to be over hasty 
in wiping out the contacts and the good will 
which has been established with clients abroad 
in countries where trade has now become im- 
possible, or where, on account of national emer- 
gency measures that trade has become almost 
completely restrained or put in abeyance. It is 
better policy to maintain such contacts at least 
until world events have become so far clarified 
that definite situations are established, and we 
know how extensive our foreign markets are 
going to be and with what countries we can 
labor together for the rebuilding of world trade. 

What concerns us most is the interruption of 
our normal trade which has been built up over a 
long period of years. And no matter what 
policy wisdom shall eventually persuade us to 
follow we shall have little comfort in showing 
a favorable balance of trade during this unset- 
tled period. What we want are the normal 
peace-time results. On these we can count and 
on these base our prosperity. 

Another observation may be well worth mak- 
ing. It has been our habit of mind in the past 
to think of American foreign trade almost. ex- 
clusively in the light of exports. We have had 
large agricultural surpluses to send abroad, and 
we have expended a great deal of energy and 
industry in doing so. Doubtless we shall have 
to continue to seek foreign markets for these 
products likewise in the future. We shall prob- 
ably continue to have nothing more important 
to sell abroad than our agricultural surpluses. 
At the same time we must bear in mind the im- 
portant facts which have come more vividly to 
light since the inauguration of the trade-agree- 
ments program and that is the role of imports, 
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It was not an accident in connection with this 
program that a way was sought to admit foreign 
goods into this country while at the same time 
markets were sought abroad. It is hardly to 
be expected that any successful program of in- 
ternational trade in the future can be founded 
on any other principle. The fact alone that 
the United States has become a great creditor 
nation will determine this policy. Businessmen 
are always more energetic about selling their 
product than they are to buy. When we go 
out as buyers we adopt an attitude quite differ- 
ent from that which we assume as sellers. We 
are not as interested in the profit which the 
other fellow makes as that which we can assure 
to ourselves. This attitude is understandable 
and is the way of the world. But the problem 
of foreign trade and our position vis-a-vis other 
nations require at last that we become, as some 
economists have recently put it, import minded. 

The vitality which exists in American busi- 
ness enterprise I am convinced in the long run 
will assure its success, not only at home but 
abroad. In accordance with our great demo- 
cratic system enterprise in this country is free 
and on its own. It must set its own pace and 
forge ahead. But I am not sure that we have 
put enough real energy in making our place 
in foreign markets. 

During the many years I have been abroad 
stationed in important business and commercial 
centers I have been struck by the relatively few 
American firms which had first-class agents in 
those countries. Traveling salesmen and agents 
have made flying trips abroad getting a super- 
ficial knowledge of the business methods in 
foreign countries; and a vast number of firms 
attempt to do business with foreign houses by 
conducting correspondence. It is true that 
many exporters are not in the position to send 
agents abroad; but this indicates that we have 
not attempted heretofore to obtain knowledge 
of markets in other parts of the world in pro- 
portion to our economic strength or the oppor- 
tunities existing. 

In this connection I must not fail to mention 
the recent strengthening of our Foreign Serv- 
ice abroad, which at last under the President’s 
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Reorganization Plan No. II has become a re- 
ality. This reorganization has completely uni- 
fied all the trade-promotion talent and personnel 
which we have stationed in foreign countries. 
The commercial attachés and the agricultural 
attachés now incorporated into the long-estab- 
lished Foreign Service of the United States, 
with our consuls in all important commercial 
cities, constitute a phalanx of trade promotion 
stronger than that possessed by any other na- 
tion. These men with specialized experience 
and knowledge, working in conjunction with the 
three great executive departments of our Gov- 
ernment—State, Commerce, and Agriculture— 
are daily exploring every possibility and chance 
to extend our foreign trade. The vast amount 
of information which these officers gather re- 
garding markets and profitable contacts abroad, 
flashing in over the wires every minute of the 
day and night, and the unending flow of re- 
ports and despatches coming in with every post, 
from all corners of the earth, are disseminated 
through the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce and the Department of Agriculture 
to business all over the United States. The com- 
mercial and agricultural attachés have not only 
been invested with a firmer diplomatic status 
which increases their effectiveness and unifies 
their efforts, but they have, at the same time, 
been placed at the head of our ¢rade-reporting, 
trade-promotion, and trade-protection activities 
in nearly every important country abroad. This 
is an asset to American business, the strength 
and importance of which should not be under- 
estimated. It is particularly indicative of the 
far-seeing policy of the Government, which has 
now taken every practical step to meet the prob- 
lems which the chaoiic international situation 
has created for our foreign trade. I have no 
doubt that these problems will be met. 

For not only has American business contin- 
ued to conduct its foreign trade along lines of 
sound principles and fair and honest dealings; 
but the Government has maintained and pro- 
mulgated a commercial policy of nondiscrimi- 
nation vis-A-vis those nations who have been 
willing to cooperate, not only in enhancing their 
own trade position, but in setting up a better 
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world order in which international trade and 
the general exchange of goods can thrive. 

Finally let me revert in closing these remarks 
to the words of George Washington, whose 
views on national questions, though spoken 150 
years ago, are as patent as though they were 
pronounced tonight : 

“Harmony, liberal intercourse with all nations 
are recommended by policy, humanity, and in- 
terest. But even our commercial policy should 
hold an equal and impartial hand, neither seek- 
ing nor granting exclusive favors or prefer- 
ences; consulting the natural course of things; 
diffusing and diversifying by gentle means the 
streams of commerce, but forcing nothing.” 


International Conferences, 


Commissions, etc. 





FOURTH PAN AMERICAN CONFER- 
ENCE OF NATIONAL DIRECTORS OF 
HEALTH 


[Released to the press May 2] 

Pursuant to resolutions of the Fifth Inter- 
national Conference of American States and 
the Tenth Pan American Sanitary Conference, 
Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, Director of the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, Washington, D. C., 
has called the Fourth Pan American Conference 
of National Directors of Health to meet at 
Washington, D. C., from May 1 to 8, 1940. The 
President has approved the designation of the 
following persons to represent the United States 
of America at the meeting: 


Surg. Gen. Thomas Parran, United States 
Public Health Service, Federal Security 
Agency, chairman of the delegation 

Asst. Surg. Gen. C. V. Akin, United States 
Public Health Service, Federal Security 
Agenc 

Dr. William DeKleine, Medical Assistant to 
Vice Chairman, American National Red Cross 

Dr. Martha M. Eliot, Assistant Chief, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Department of Labor 

Dr. William B. Grayson, President, Conference 
of State and Provincial Health Authorities 
of North America, Little Rock, Ark. 
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Maj. Gen. M. W. Ireland, United States Army, 
Retired 

Medical Director James P. Leake, United States 
Public Health Service, Federal Security 

Agency 

Dr. E. V. McCollum, Professor of Biochem- 
istry, School of Hygiene and Public Health, 
Johns Hopkins Uctousion, Baltimore, Md. 

Asst. Surg. Gen. Joseph W. Mountin, United 
States Public Health Service, Federal Secur- 
ity Agency 

Dr. Royd R. Sayers, Acting Director, Bureau 
of Mines, Department of the Interior 

Surg. William H. Sobrell, Jr., United States 
Public Health Service, Federal Security 
Agency 

Lt. Col. James S. Simmons, Medical Corps, 
United States Army 

Comdr. Charles S. Stephenson, Medical Corps, 
United States Navy 

Asst. Surg. Gen. R. A. Vonderlehr, United 
States Public Health Service, Federal Secur- 
ity Agency 

Asst. Surg. Gen. C. D. Williams, United States 
Public Health Service, Federal Security 


Agency 
Sr. Surg. L. L. Williams, United States Public 


Health Service, Federal Security Agency. 


Foreign Service 


PERSONNEL CHANGES 


[Released to the press May 4] 
Changes in the Foreign Service of the United 
States since April 20, 1940: 


John D. Johnson, of Highgate, Vt., consul at 
Lyon, France, has been assigned as consul at 
Salonika, Greece. 

The assignment of Walter H. Sholes, of Okla- 
homa City, Okla., as consul general at Salonika, 
Greece, has been canceled. Mr. Sholes has now 
been assigned as consul general at Lyon, France. 

Louis H. Gourley, of Springfield, Tll., consul 
at Kobe, Japan, has been assigned as consul at 
Harbin, Manchuria, China. 

Samuel Sokobin, of Newark, N. J., consul at 
Tsingtao, China, has been assigned as consul at 
Kobe, Japan. 
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Paul W. Meyer, of Denver, Colo., consul at 
Yiinnanfu, China, has been assigned as consul 
at Tsingtao, China. 

Archer Woodford, of Paris, Ky., consul at 
Maracaibo, Venezuela, has been assigned as 
consul at Hamburg, Germany. 

Bernard Gotlieb, of New York, N. Y., con- 
sul at Trieste, Italy, has been assigned as consul 
at Nuevo Laredo, Mexico. 

Troy L. Perkins, of Lexington, Ky., vice con- 
sul at Shanghai, China, has been assigned as 
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vice consul at Yiinnanfu, China. 

Joseph F. Burt, of Fairfield, Ill., second sec- 
retary of embassy at Mexico City, Mexico, has 
been assigned as consul at Prague, Bohemia. 

H. Francis Cunningham, Jr., of Lincoln, 
Nebr., vice consul at Vigo, Spain, has been as- 
signed as vice consul at Berlin, Germany. 

Hungerford B. Howard, of Los Angeles, 
Calif., vice consul at Shanghai, China, has been 
assigned as language officer at the American 
Embassy, Peiping, China. 





Compiled by the Treaty Division 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


International Telecommunication Conven- 
tion (Treaty Series No. 867) 


Dominican Republic 

According to notification No. 356 dated April 
16, 1940, from the Bureau of the International 
Telecommunication Union at Bern the Bureau 
received on April 4, 1940, a communication from 
the Government of the Dominican Republic 
stating that it had approved the following re- 
visions of the regulations and protocols an- 
nexed to the International Telecommunication 
Convention of December 9, 1932, as signed at 
Cairo on April 4 and 8, 1938: 

General Radio Regulations and Final Proto- 

col (revision of Cairo, 1938) 


Additional Radio Regulations (revision of 
Cairo, 1938). 


Great Britain 

According to notification No. 354, dated 
March 16, 1940, from the Bureau of the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union at Bern, the 
Bureau received on March 9, 1940, a communi- 
cation from the General Post Office, London, 
listing the British colonies and territories un- 


der mandate, etc., which have approved the acts 
of the Cairo conferences of 1938. The notifi- 
cation states that the Telegraph Regulations 
and the Final Telegraph Protocol (revision of 
Cairo, 1938) have been accepted, together with 
the reservation made by Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, by the following colonies, 
etc. : 


British Guiana; British Honduras; Protectorate 
of the British Solomon Islands; Ceylon; Cy- 
prus; Fiji; Gibraltar; Colony of the Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands; Gold Coast (colony, Ashanti, 
Northern Territories, and Togoland under Brit- 
ish mandate) ; Hong Kong ; Jamaica (including 
Turk’s Islands, Caicos Islands, and Cayman 
Islands); Kenya (colony and protectorate) ; 
Malaya: Straits Settlements and Federated 
Malay States of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sem- 
bilan and Pahang (comprising the Postal 
Union of Malaya), and the Nonfederated Mala 

States of Johore, Kedah (with the telegraph 
services of Perlis), Kelantan, Trengganu, Bru- 
nei; Malta; Mauritius; State of Northern Bor- 
neo; Northern Rhodesia; Nyasaland Protector- 
ate; Palestine; St. Helena and Ascension; 
Sarawak ; Seychelle; Sierra Leone (colony and 
ee Tanganyika Territory; Tonga; 

ransjordania; Uganda Protectorate. 


The General Radio Regulations and Final 
Radio Protocol and Additional Radio Regula- 
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tions (revision of Cairo, 1938), have been ac- 
cepted by the following colonies, etc. : 


Aden; Bahamas; Barbados; Basutoland ; Bech- 
uanaland Protectorate; Bermuda ; British 
Guiana; British Honduras; Protectorate of ‘he 
British Solomon Islands; Ceylon; Cyprus; 
Falkland Islands and dependencies; Fiji; Gam- 
bia (colony and protectorate) ; Gibraltar; Col- 
ony of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands; Gold 
Coast (colony, Ashanti, Northern Territories, 
and Togoland under British mandate) ; Hong 
Kong; Jamaica (including Turk’s Islands, Cai- 
cos Islands and Cayman Islands) ; Kenya (col- 
ony and protectorate) ; Leeward Isles (Antigua, 
Montserrat, St. Christopher-Nevis, Virgin 
Islands) ; Malaya: Straits Settlements and Fed- 
erated Malay States of Perak, Selangor, Negri 
Sembilan and Pahang (comprising the Postal 
Union of Malaya), a the Nonfederated Mala 
States of Johore, Kedah (with the telegrap 
services of Perlis), Kelantan, Trengganu, 
Brunei; Malta; Mauritius; Nigeria (colony, 
protectorate, Cameroon under British man- 
date); State of Northern Borneo; Northern 
Rhodesia; Nyasaland Protectorate; Palestine 
(excluding Transjordania) ; St. Helena and As- 
cension ; couaes Seychelle; Sierra Leone 
(colony and protectorate); Somaliland Pro- 
tectorate; Swaziland; Tanganyika Territory; 
Tonga; Trinidad and Tobago; Uganda Pro- 
tectorate; Windward Isles (Grenada, St. Lucia, 
St. Vincent, Dominica) ; Protectorate of Zan- 
zibar. 


The notification states also that the New 
Hebrides have accepted the Telegraph Regula- 
tions, the General Radio Regulations, and the 
Additional Radio Regulations (revision of 
Cairo, 1938), that a similar notification will 
be addressed to the Bureau by the French Gov- 
ernment, and that the present notification will 
take effect from the date of receipt by the 
Bureau of the Union of the second of the two 
notifications concerned. 


India 

According to notification No. 341 dated Oc- 
tober 1, 1939, from the Bureau of the Interna- 
tional Telecommunication Union the Bureau 
received on September 19, 1939, the notification 
of the acceptance by India of the revisions of 
the regulations annexed to the International 
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Telecommunication Convention of December 9, 
1932, as signed at Cairo on April 4 and 8, 1938. 


Thailand 
According to notification No. 355 dated April 
1, 1940, from the Bureau of the International 
Telecommunication Union at Bern the Bureau 
received on June 2, 1939, the notice of the ad- 
herence by Thailand to the International Tele- 
communication Convention signed at Madrid 
on December 9, 1932, and also to the following 
revisions of the regulations annexed to the con- 
vention as adopted at Cairo in 1938: 
aed Radio Regulations (revision of Cairo, 
Additional Radio Regulations (revision of 
Cairo, 1938) 
Telegraph Regulations (revision of Cairo, 
1938) 
Telephone Regulations (revision of Cairo, 
1938). 


POSTAL 
Universal Postal Convention of 1934 


United States 

The American Ambassador to Argentina 
transmitted to the Secretary of State with a 
despatch dated April 18, 1940, a copy and trans- 
lation of a note received from the Foreign Office 
dated April 12, 1940, which states that the in- 
struments of ratification and approval by the 
United States of the Universal Postal Conven- 
tion, the Final Protocol, the Regulations of 
Execution, the Air-mail Regulations, and the 
Protocol relating thereto, signed at Buenos 
Aires on May 23, 1939, were deposited with the 
Argentine Government on February 24, 1940. 


LABOR 


Conventions of the International Labor 
Conference 
Norway 
According to information received from the 
League of Nations in circular letters dated April 
10, 1940, the instruments of ratification by Nor- 
way of the following conventions adopted by 
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Ae 
Me ste ita Labpr Conference were regis- 
lthe Secretpriat on March 29, 1940: 


— Concerning Seamen’s Articles of 
Agreement (ninth session, Geneva, June 
7-24, 1926) 

Convention Concerning Statistics of Wages 
and Hours of Work in the Principal Min- 
ing and Manufacturing Industries, Includ- 
ing Building and Construction, and in Ag- 
riculture (twenty-fourth session, Geneva, 
June 2-22, 1938). 


In regard to the last-named convention, the 
ratification by Norway excludes part III in 
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accordance w\th the first ragraph of article 2 


Legislation 


An Act To amend the Act entitled “An Act for the 
grading and classification of clerks in the Foreign 
Service of the United States of America, and providing 
compensation therefor”, approved February 23, 19381, 
as amended [making certain amendments in section 
26 (e) of said act, which section deals with annuities 
of retired Foreign Service officers]. (Public, No. 464, 
76th Cong., 3d sess.) 2pp. 5¢. 
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